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eastern line of the hills, and soon the column was
moving. First a small escort of Indian infantry, then
the battery with the major at its head on foot,
humming a tune; he never rode a horse on the
march, and nothing had yet been known to tire him,
Last, the three hundred pack mules with their
slouching drabis and a small, fortuitous escort of
British infantry. Nominally, though a pupil, I was
in charge of the transport mules, of whose hoofs I
was still slightly respectful. Fortunately, my
mentor, an imperturbable British Transport sergeant
with an enviable command of profanities, rode
cheerfully at my side.

The sun came up over the hills ahead, the cloud
of dust in which the column moved was glorified
into a cloud of fire, and a drabi and his mules on a
rise in front were silhouetted dead black against a
curtain of flame. As the cool sun crept up, shining
full on the hills behind the column, they turned
from twilit grey to muddy brown, looking like
indiscriminate sand castles abandoned long ago by
some gigantic child.

I discarded my British warm as the column passed
a mysterious line of forts, deserted of man, but
apparently in good repair and placarded here and
there with ludicrously spruce notice-boards. Up the
pass the column begins to straggle. The day is still
cool, but the pace of a mountain battery mule is four
miles an hour, and the pace of a pack-mule is only
three. Also, despite the transport knot, the loads
come off a transport mule with mysterious frequency
and its drabi has to draw to the side of the road while
the column passes, until some member of the scanty